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THE WORK OF THE FATHERS. 

The Fathers? Who were they? It might have been 
added forty years ago, and who cares? When the witty 
and audacious Father Prout, said in a sermon, " St. Augus- 
tine says ' a nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse,' " 
many of his hearers naturally accepted it' seriously. 

They are spoken of with greater respect now, still they 
and thejr achievements are matters of mere curiosity to 
very many christian men who owe the form and accuracy 
of their belief to these Fathers. A few common-places 
in theology, some very important definitions, a stock of 
phrases which by frequent use and rare correction have 
become misquoted, and a series of worse twisted axioms on 
the devout life, form the sum of what is popularly known of 
men to whom Christendom owes the accurate statements 
which defend and establish the deposit of the faith. They 
were each successively epoch-makers in the religious history 
of the world of their day. For the first three centuries 
they were the heroes of the faith, who, with speech and 
pen, fought the battle for Christianity joyfully, periling and 
losing their lives. When the strife against paganism was 
won, the task of their successors was to defend and define 
the teaching of the creed of Nlcaea, and when this was ac- 
complished, the last of the Fathers arranged and placed 
under their proper titles the varied and subtle teachings 
which touched and molded and consecrated with divine 
power the secular life of men, creating a wholly new world 
of thought, and word, and deed.. The title " Father" has 
been given to great leaders in the Church at later dates 
than the eighth century, but the effective work was accom- 
plished by that time. St. John of Damascus gathers up the 
work of his predecessors, codifies it,, and prepares the way 
for the mediaeval doctors.. 

The Reformation and the mighty issues it raised tempted 
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the Continental Reformers to study the Fathers ; but they 
found little aid and comfort in their pages, except in certain 
tractates by St. Augustine. The English Reformers, work- 
ing on true catholic lines, used them more freely and more 
successfully in their contest with Rome, as the Homilies, the 
controversial works of Jewell, Bancroft, and Whitgift, and 
above all the incomparable " Ecclesiastical Polity " of 
Hooker, amply prove. 1 

The contest between Rome and England forced upon 
both parties a thorough examination of these early teachers. 
But the English scholars could not compete with their Ben- 
edictine rivals in the number of patristic works which these 
issued, though they fully equalled them in the thorough and 
masterly methods of editing the few editions they published. 
Then came an interval of more than a century of neglect, 
till the Tractarian movement set English students to recover 
their loosening hold on Catholic theology. The Roman 
controversy had not involved theology, and was mainly on 
points of history and use. But even Church history was 
wofully neglected. The facts which are now of element- 
ary importance were not so well understood half a century 
ago, or there would not have occurred half so many de- 
fections to Rome. Only curious and plodding book-worms 
dipped into the dusty Benedictine folios, till the writers in 
the " Tracts for the Times " were forced into patristic studies. 
Dr. Pusey, by his patient and thorough methods of study, 
became an unrivalled master therein. But the field was too 
vast. Now there are specialists : Church history, Councils 
and Canons, Theology, properly so-called, Exegesis (with an 
attempt to decide from what class of the codices each 
Father drew his references to the New Testament), Homi- 
letics, Liturgies — each have their separate students. No 
one now would venture to claim, as did the Roman Klee, 



i The extent to which the canon law and the pseudo-Isidore, which was 
then generally held to be genuine, furnished to the English leaders of the 
New Learning an index to large and fruitful study in patristics, is a subject 
which would be both curious and instructive. 
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that he had read all the Fathers through thrice in preparing 
his learned history of dogma. If he did accomplish this 
feat, he is to be pitied, for he had to wade through an enor- 
mous amount of trash. 

But who were the Fathers? They were the leading 
thinkers and writers of the most wonderful body of men 
the world has ever seen — the men who were divinely en- 
trusted with the three-fold task of heralding a new Faith ; 
•of organizing its adherents into a society — a religio which 
the pagan statesmen of the day clearly saw was an imfie- 
riuin in imfierio ; of giving to it laws, rites, and customs 
which were to recast the duties and uses of daily life. All 
these revolutionary principles were to be accepted, believed 
in, and lived in upon the strangest basis — the resurrection 
of the Founder. Those who accepted the New Faith and be- 
came its leaders and organizers, cast to the winds all thought 
of personal comfort, advantage, or safety, and threw them- 
selves boldly into the maddest of all enterprises. To exist 
at all, they were compelled to be aggressive. For more 
than two centuries and a half these men succeeded each 
the other as the soldier in the fight steps into the tracks 
of his file-leader. Their faith taught them non-resistance. 
They simply persisted in proclaiming the history, the facts, 
the faith they believed. They looked forward to the fate 
that befell them, confident of final victory. They knew that 
the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the Church. And 
they won. 

In the long struggle, the leaders, the organizers, the 
chief laborers were the bishops. From them, also, chiefly 
were drawn the apologists, the teachers, the theologians. 
Of the first we have scanty notices. Their work was en- 
during. Upon every part of it is inscribed, Efiscopus, but 
the individual name is seldom recorded. But of the others 
we have their writings, and voluminous as these appear 
to be, they yet form but a small part of what must have 
been written in that terrible period of storm] and stress. 
The numberless titles which we have of the lost tracts, 
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pamphlets, popular defenses, and sober apologies, prove 
how active the Church was. Those we possess are models, 
in every department of pamphleteering, from the short 
tract and the open letter to the most elaborate apology. And 
so we of to-day think the thoughts of these Fathers, hold 
their religious teachings, accept the text of Holy Writ they 
used, pray their prayers, and are the inheritors of their lit- 
erary wealth and genius. We cannot escape them. 

Their first work was to construct a science of theology 
out of the Divine record as the needs of the Church de- 
manded. Bold thinkers and thoroughly trained in the learn- 
ing then current, they were only wiser than their pagan 
compeers as they felt the power of the faith they held to 
purge, or remold, or purify the heathenish ideas which 
once so many of them had held, and by courageously 
declaring these connvictions they stirred to its very depths 
contemporary thought. But every religion, no matter how 
meagre, does to the extent of its content, necessitate a the- 
ology. They produced their comment on the facts of Rev- 
elation, as attack from without called for counter-attack, or 
doubt, misbelief, or treachery within demanded an unswerv- 
ing declaration of the Creed. 

The theology they had to construct was in itself a 
princely gift to the religious thought of the world, apart 
from its relations to the faith of the Church. The vo- 
cabulary in daily use was unfit for christian needs, for it 
had been contaminated by the naturalism of pagan life.. 
Heathen philosophic phrases were inadequate, for their 
concepts were vastly below what the christian held and 
taught. Neither Cicero nor Plato could furnish him ac- 
curate terms to convey his theologic postulates. The- 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, made nearly 
three hundred years before, in a measure prepared a vocab- 
ulary, but it was not in sufficiently common use till the 
Church appealed to it persistently in controversy with both, 
Jew and unbeliever. So each needful word had to be with- 
drawn from its usual meaning, had to be tested in con- 
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troversy both with heretic and with heathen opponent, 
had to receive a purging ; and, what is singular, most 
usual] y this purging showed that the apparently new use was 
in fact the original root idea. From St. Clement's " Let- 
ter to the Corinthians " onward, the every-day speech was 
used to convey a class of thoughts totally different from, 
those in current exchange. The words of the convert had 
to be christianized. As of St. Paul, so it was said of them, 
" Babblers ! " It was no slight feat to create out of old de- 
teriorated materials, a new purified language which could 
convey the grand truths of God. 

The Fathers may, for the purpose of this paper, be 
divided into four groups : The Fathers of the sub-Apos- 
tolic Age, the Apologetic Fathers, the Theologians of the 
four great Councils, the Systematizers who preceded the 
Mediaeval Schoolmen. These four groups extend from 
Clement of Rome (A.D., 97) to St. John of Damascus (A. 
D., 750), though the title "Last of the Fathers" has been 
given to St. Bernard (A. D., 1180). 

In the first group are Clement (the reputed companion 
of. St. Paul), St. Barnabas, St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, Her- 
mas, and the unknown writer of the "Letter to Diognetus." 
These wrote only for the brethren. As yet there was no 
audience beyond the circle of the faithful. The instruction 
was given only to the neophyte, the training to the new con- 
vert. Two, St. Clement and the author of the "Letter," 
penned passages singularly modern in their teaching ; and 
besides in the "Letter" there is a delicate devoutness, so 
graceful, so real, that one recalls, without comparing, the 
" Imitation of Christ." Not less true, but rougher, was 
the vehement energy of St. Ignatius, longing for his mar- 
tyrdom. He had seen visions. Mysteries had been re- 
vealed to him. Satan's magical power was but too terribly 
real, and could be overthrown only by the might of the In- 
carnation. The unseen world was as vividly actual to him 
as though he were speaking from beyond the veil. The 
Church through the apostolic order was the sole access to the 
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unseen, mystical life. His message to St. Polycarp, who was 
his opposite in vehemence, his fellow in steadfastness, "Stand 
firm like an anvil under blows," tells the whole man. The 
Epistle of St. Barnabas, now admitted to be genuine, is em- 
ployed in a mystical exegesis, that pre-supposes a Rabbini- 
cal training, strange and strained. Almost opposite in every 
way, yet equally mystical are the Visions, the Mandates, and 
the Similitudes of the "Pastor" of Hennas, said to be the 
brother of Pius I. of Rome (A. 13., 157). The martyrdom 
of the saintljr Polycarp removed the last of those who had 
companied with the Apostle St. John. These wrote only for 
the iuitiated. 

The Apologists began the first external effective work. The 
-storm of wider persecutions, no longer local but imperial, 
forced the Church to proffer defenses of the loyalty and the 
purity of the lives of her members, and of the sacredness 
and innocence of her rites. The men who undertook this 
task were thoroughly educated, knew the temper of the 
society they had to deal with, and had the courage to state 
as openly as was needful, the whole of christian doctrine. 
The Apologies were open letters, addressed to the Emperor, 
to the Senate, or to the people, straightforward and dig- 
nified and forcibly written. Justin Martyr's two Apologies, 
the first to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, the second an ap- 
peal to the Roman Senate for justice, are models of strong 
but perfectly respectful address. But the best attack con- 
stitutes the best defense, and the abominable absurdities of 
the state religion offered an irresistible temptation which 
was promptly seized upon. Aristides, Hermas, Clement, 
Tertullian, and later Lactantius, all poured the vitriol of a 
scorching ridicule and invective upon the absurd and ob- 
scene mythology that Roman liberality had gathered into 
the allowed public religion, while the pure and restoring 
Faith of Christianity was a religio illicita. Two of these 
Apologists need larger notice. Tertullian, if he is the 
same author who is quoted in the civil law, had, as a 
heathen, pleaded before the magistrates of Rome in causes 
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very different from the present one. Now he holds a brief 
for the noblest cause ever pleaded before the most august 
tribunal possible upon earth — the cause of Christ and 
His Church. The versatility and resource of the lawyer 
who knows both the temper of the court and the world-wide 
results dependent upon the success of his case are all 
needed. With adroit tact and courage he mingles plead- 
ing, invective, and argument. His "Open Letter" deserves 
the study spent upon more famous defenses ; for imaginative 
power, fertility of argument, stinging invective, and mastery 
over the current Latin vocabulary he had no peer. On the 
other hand, his contemporary, Clement of Alexandria was 
probably the best read scholar of his day. He had attached 
himself in turn to every notable teacher of philosophy, seek- 
ing rest till he found it in the Church. His "Open Letter" 
to the Gentiles on the same general line, was enriched with 
all the wealth of illustration which his studies and wide sym- 
pathy through his own mental struggles had given him. 
His mission was not to accentuate differences, though he 
did not spare the absurdities of the popular religion, but to 
find some points of attraction and of spiritual truth in the 
wild pagan legends. One of these is of singular beauty. 
When reciting the legend of the power of Amphion's music, 
he makes this striking appeal. " But our Master has come 
to break the chains of demoniac power, to recall those wal- 
lowing in mire to cleanness. The fiercest of beasts are 
men ; the vilest of reptiles are human beings ; the crudest 
of wolves are our fellows. He, the Word of God by the 
breath of the Holy Spirit, is the instrument of God to tame, 
to humanize, and to harmonize these worse than brutal 
beasts, to build these stocks and stones into a holy temple 
to God." 

These Apologists but opened the way. Their's were at- 
tacks in sober earnest, made at risks which tried their phys- 
ical as well as their moral courage. Others without their 
pale took up in part, and for their own ends, this task. The 
daring wit of Lucian has been often commented upon ; 
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but the danger was slight. His dialogues are but a drama- 
tized form of the ridicule already popular. He knew more 
about Christianity than all the rest of the non-christian 
coterie of scribblers together, and used the material its in- 
tensely earnest attacks supplied for his own caustic and half 
sceptical purposes. 1 The work of destruction could now be 
left to the conscienceless and witty free-lances of the day. 
The battle was won, and the pillagers were in the field. 
This fact ought to be added to the motives usual!}' alleged 
for Diocletian's beginning so .fierce a persecution. It was 
not merely the number of openly professing christians that 
alarmed the Emperor, but also the fact that their aggressions 
were seized upon by unscrupulous scoffers, who aided in 
undermining the old order. The coarse polytheism was 
crushed by Constantine's victories, and the Church was a 
recognized power in politics and in letters. It had re- 
molded, broadened, lifted up the current vocabulary. The 
same lexicons serve us for Plutarch (A. D., no) and Euse- 
bius (A. D., 325), but not always the same definitions. A 
comparison will explain our meaning. Shakspere's dra- 
mas zve read with delight. But putting aside the difference 
between the two in dramatic force, could he read with equal 
readiness, Tennvson's. "Queen Mary?" Would not the 
idioms puzzle him? Has Tennyson so retrogressed in re- 
producing the English of the immediate pre-Elizabethan 
age, that he uses no later-coined words, and that the defects 
of his imitation would not draw an ill-repressed smile from 
the elder dramatist? 

This did not exhaust the activity of the Church. A 
flexible yet compact organization and its adaptation to local 
needs had to be framed. Heresies had to be met and re- 
pelled, and their authors excommunicated. The catecheti- 
cal work was put upon a thorough and sound basis. The 

'Tie Philopatris may not be from his pen, but is from his school, and 
contains a curious resume of the popular perversions of christian dogma. 
One versed in patristic apologetics could probably identify the sources from 
which the travesty is framed and determine the earliest date to which it can 
be assigned. 
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spread of tracts and explanations of doctrine for the new 
converts and for the yet half untrained faithful, was ar- 
ranged for. 

Irenasus, the pupil of St. Polycarp, wrote a work against 
heresies, the Christology of which is imperfect only upon 
points which had not yet come up in heated disputes. His 
teaching upon the sacraments is as nearly the Anglican of 
the present day, as the difference between A.D., 175 and 
A.D., 1895 will permit. With the necessary changes in local 
and temporary allusions, his statements could be and are used 
to-day without raising or suggesting a doubt that they dif- 
fer in the slightest degree from modern orthodox doctrines. 
His predecessor, Justin Martyr, wrote a long dialogue, inci- 
dentally of great value, between a christian (presumably 
himself) and a Jew, which indicates, indirectly, that all 
intercourse between the two faiths had not yet ceased. 
The weight of his name is given to several tracts that 
while certainly not his, are yet useful to us. But the most 
suggestive of all are the "Questions," which are appended 
to his works. They, perhaps, tell more of the multiform 
energies within and without the Church than any other 
" papers " of the period, for they touch questions rife in 
Justin's day, and solve doubts which belong to the early 
days of the Arian controversies. The " Questions" are 
really three separate collections. The first is occupied with 
confuting some dogmas of Aristotle that conflicted with 
the philosophic side of Christianity. The second contains 
a series of one hundred and forty-six questions, doubts, or 
objections raised by the orthodox christian, touching 
nearly every possible point outside the proper catechetical 
instruction, and their appropriate answers. Some of these 
questions are very ingenious, others again evidently exhibit 
the honest questioning of a doubting mind, others reflect 
rather the temper in which they were propounded, others 
were avowedly puzzles, suggested by some irreverent wit, 
and for which a popular solution was requested. The third 
collection, if not as amusing., is not Jess valuable. The 
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christian propounds to the misbeliever five theses on God 
and the creation. The reply and the rejoinder are set down. 
Then the heathen retorts with fifteen difficulties on the In- 
corporeal, on God, and on the Resurrection, and the reply 
(but no rejoinder) is recorded. These " Questions" sum up 
in a compact form the questions, from idle quibbles to 
doubts that assail the earnest soul, for which solutions 
were eagerly sought by thinking men on all sides. Hu- 
man nature was very much the same at bottom then as 
now ; hence many of these queries have a strangely mod- 
ern air about them. 

Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian are 
the typical men of this period. 

Tertullian, heathen lawyer, christian priest, holding a 
brief for the Church on every debate with heathen and her- 
etic — till he became a heretic himself — endowed with an 
orator's imagination, and versed in every art of the special 
pleader, now gentle and tender, and in the next moment spit- 
ting his opponent on a cruel epigram, always brilliant, ver- 
satile and resourceful, failed to win a foremost place only 
because the Latin could not express with delicate accuracy 
the theological concepts he was defending. 

Clement, the wise and gentle master, if not the real de- 
veloper of the famous catechetical school of Alexandria, an 
eclectic in philosophy, the widest scholar among christian 
teachers, seeking to attract the unbeliever through the dis- 
torted truths he still held, to the absolute truth of the Gospel, 
the author of a work that develops this idea with a wealth 
of quotation and illustration from now lost classical works 
of well-known authors and from scribblers whose names 
but for him would have perished, so that he is invaluable 
for classical literary history. 

Origen, the adamantine student living on an obohis a 
day, the foremost if not the sole christian Hebraist in the 
Church, the scientific critic of the sacred texts before sacred 
criticism could be a science, the best of mystical exegetes, 
the lecturer whose catechetical discourses were crowded 
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with heathen philosophers, courageous even to rashness in 
his speculations on holy things, the greatest master of the 
Alexandrian school, attacked by his bishop who was jealous 
of his fame, enthusiastically defended by his pupils, quoted, 
misquoted, misrepresented till his name and works alike 
were brought up for condemnation before a General Coun- 
cil, but now recognized as one of the deepest scholars the 
Church has ever produced. 

Cyprian, the wealthy Carthagenian, the rhetorician, then 
the devoted christian convert, the beloved priest, and_ the 
great bishop, a far-sighted statesman, establishing prece- 
dents of the greatest importance by his courageous resist- 
ance of encroachments upon his episcopal rights and upon 
the independence of his primacy, the polished letter-writer, 
the eloquent defender of the Church's unity against heresy 
and schism, and at last the calm heroic martyr. 

The great battle the Church had next to fight was at 
hand. The forces for it had been gathering within her pale, 
and there it had to be fought till the victory should be com- 
plete. The Arian heresy had begun a long, a bitter, and a 
deadly strife that left scars scarcely yet healed. The strug- 
gle in Spain led the Spanish doctors to interpolate into the 
Nicene Creed the fatal " Filioque," two hundred and sixty 
years after it had been condemned at Nicsea. 

While the causes which led to the outbreak were shap- 
ing the means, the disciplined men to withstand it were- 
also in preparation. The text and the canon of the New 
Testament were practically established, if not formally an- 
nounced. There had been built up a clear undoubted con- 
sensus of doctrine. The creeds taught to the converts at 
their baptism and entrusted to them as the secret of their 
faith were not constructed for controversial purposes, but 
were universally accepted as the statements of the Faith 
which could not be tampered with, and which every christ- 
ian must hold to his soul's health. Obscure local Synods,. 
held to pass canons on the Faith and for discipline, and to> 
check false teaching, expanded as the Church grew into Pro- 
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vihcial Councils, where the bishops were trained to organ- 
ize, debate, and deliberate in larger and abler assemblies. 
There grew up, also, gradually a body of canon law and of 
decisions by famous casuists which was acknowledged to 
be binding, and under its protection and authority there 
were also gathered Synodical Letters containing definitions 
and decrees. There was also a series of traditions, customs, 
and rites which were embodied into a popular form under 
the title of " The Apostolic Constitutions." These were no 
slight defenses against the attacks of Arius and his fellow- 
heretics. They were the work of numberless now unknown 
toilers for the Faith, from the Euphrates to the Pillars of 
Hercules, from the sands of Sahara to the wall of Hadrian 
and the shores of the Baltic. Those whose names have 
survived, and of whom we have mentioned the chief, are 
the ante-Nicene Fathers. 

The leaders in the Nicene struggle were trained in the 
school of their predecessors, were equipped with weapons 
they had tempered, but had to fight on new lines. With the 
details of this bitter and embittering controversy we have 
nothing to do, beyond the fact that it forced upon the Church 
the " Era of Councils." St. Athanasius was the central per- 
sonage in the Nicene Council. Though only in deacon's 
orders, his ability to manage men, his sagacity in debate, his 
clear insight into the " Homoousion " as the touch-stone of 
orthodoxy, had thrust to one side men who at the moment 
were in proper charge of the work of the Council : Hosius, 
the Spanish bishop, and Eusebius of Csesarea, the advisers of 
the Emperor ; Alexander, Patriarch of Alexandria, in whose 
see city the. heresy began; the Egyptians, Spiridion and 
Paphnutius, who wisely withstood the attempt to compel 
clerical celibacy, and a hundred others. Of these, Eusebius 
had the widest literary reputation. To him we owe the 
first history of the Church, though he does not fulfil the 
modern idea of a historian's duty. It was better so, for we 
have extracts from letters and tractates preserved which on a 
more scientific theory would have never been quoted. He 
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wrote a sort of Institutes of Theology, a still more valua- 
ble Preparation of the World for the Gospel, a Church His- 
tory, and a letter to his diocese defending his vote, much in 
the style of a modern politician. The Emperor Constantine 
committed to his care the preparation of fifty copies of the 
New Testament which were to be placed in the Churches 
of Asia Minor. And when the Emperor died, the courtier 
bishop wrote his biography. 

It is strange that no records, not even a certified copy 
of the Creed were put forth by the Council, only a short 
Synodal Letter, besides the twenty Canons it passed. The 
Creed was eagerly commented upon, but the authoritative 
text we now have was recited at Chalcedon, and there ac- 
cepted a hundred and twenty-five years later. The powers of 
the great Athanasius were all concentrated upon the defense 
and exposition of this Creed. Letters, historical accounts, 
memoir es -pour servir, orations, and expositions, defenses in 
every literary form conceivable issued from his pen. Bish- 
ops, sees, monks, laymen, received " open letters" from him. 
Whether on his patriarchal throne, or in banishment at 
Rome, or at Treves, or under a sort of a safeguard at the 
Council of T}n-e, or in the concealment of a deserted tomb, 
he managed to urge the cause of the Faith, to refute false 
doctrine, to confirm the courage of his friends. The Arians 
who raised a storm they could not control had able debaters, 
and supple, ready politicians, such as Eusebius of Nicome- 
dia, who was amost the equal of his namesake of Cassa- 
rea in courtliness. But Arius himself, whose "Thalia" was 
the chief text-book for the Arian party, and later Eunom- 
ius, the wily, careful leader of the Semiarians, were their 
best writers. Other controversialists there were, but except 
Acacius, the most dangerous of the extremists, they had 
only a passing influence. 

The schools of Athens constituted the real university, 
and became the training ground of the best students of the 
day. Scoffers, pagan and christian students there jostled 
■each other and held their ground as best they could in 
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the cock-pit of debate. Talented youths acquired dexterity 
in logical fence, and all, dullards and clever wits, came away 
with a strong infusion of conceit saturating what ability 
they possessed. Among them at this time were three stu- 
dents who were to become prominent in a few years : 
Julian, the future Emperor and apostate ; Gregory, the 
future bishop and Patriarch ; Basil, the future metropolitan 
of "Cappadocia, who studied and shared their student 
pleasures, under Libanius, the famous rhetorician, with 
whom, though he was a heathen, the two bishops after- 
wards kept up a pleasant correspondence. Julian, too, 
sought to retain a friendship which their contempt for his 
apostasy refused him. 

Gregory, the shy and solitary student, yet filled with 
ambitions he did not have the persistent will to win, or when 
gained to retain, the orator, the poet, the original theolo- 
gian, the profound master of Scripture, has given the 
Church in five orations, a discussion of the dogma of the 
Holy Trinity, which is an arsenal of arguments for, and of 
replies to objections against, this fundamental revelation. 
Basil was not nearly so finished a scholar, but was a much 
better organizer and administrator, and displayed the same 
courage in withstanding the overbearing intrusion of the 
secular power that his contemporary St. Ambrose did in 
disciplining the Emperor of the West. He is best re- 
membered for his great work on the Holy Spirit, but his 
ability is probably best shown in his refutations of the Semi- 
arian Eunomius. 

Their correspondence, however, had a more immediate 
influence upon their time. The fact is that from Cy- 
prian's time on, far into the Middle Ages, a large part of 
Church teaching is contained in the correspondence of the 
Fathers. Cyprian's letters on the Cup in the Eucharist, and 
on Baptism ; Ambrose's and Jerome's statements on the 
Faith ; Basil's distinction between Ovvta and 'Tiroo-raffi? ; 
Gregory's incidental allusions in his correspondence ; Au- 
gustine's letters to Januarius and to Boniface are of doctrinal 
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value, and have become prime authorities. Often, too, they 
have misled those who trusted too implicitly. Partly upon 
a passing suggestion on I Cor., iii. 13—15, in a letter of St. 
Augustine, Rome has built up her teaching on Purgatory. 
Upon another fuller discussion of his, Bishop Pearson drew 
his interpretation of I Peter, iii. 18. 

Their letters give us many interesting, if slight, details 
of Church life, and show us that the Church had her dif- 
ficulties and hindrances then as well as now. Sometimes 
a strange scene is described, as when in St. Augustine's 
diocese, a country congregation insisted that one of his lay 
friends should be ordained to minister to them. Almost a 
riot was imminent, till he pacified them by promising that 
if he ever took Holy Orders it would be for their sake. The 
occupations and daily life of the monks ; the cares and dis- 
comforts of managing sees when heresy had still a failing 
foothold within the Church, and while political foes from 
without were breaking up dioceses, seizing Church prop- 
erty, and banishing bishops ; the incidental exegesis of 
some attractive text, or the untying of some casuistical 
knot, make the letters of Basil, Gregory, or Synesius, valu- 
able and very often interesting historical reading. 

St. Ambrose of Milan, their contemporary, is one of the 
noblest bishops Italy ever had. Well born, well educated, 
first prefect of Milan, and so well versed in political duties, 
then elected by acclamation, while yet an unbaptised cate- 
chumen, to the see of Milan, he rapidly rose to be the most 
brilliant, statesmanlike bishop of Western Christendom. 
Tactful, gifted with insight, and with strong common sense, 
and inspired with the mystical power of his priesthood, he 
was one of the few bishops the Church has known who 
could wisely discipline men, careless of their rank, and 
fearless of consequences. His power as an orator depended 
much on his personal presence. One finds in his published 
writings the traits of his manly, devout thought and most 
unexpectedly the reader stumbles on passages of exceed- 
ing beauty and spirituality. As a musician, he remodelled. 
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the Church music and put it upon lines which two hundred 
years later, Pope Gregory was fain to follow and restore, 
and which lasted till the Gregorian Tones lost their leading 
place in modern music. His hymns are sung in all the 
Churches in the West. 

But his pupil, St. Augustine, became by far the most in- 
fluential doctor of Latin Christendom. Probably every one 
who thinks at all on the lines of Western theology follows 
the lead of this greatest of the Latin doctors. The Church 
teachers of the Middle Ages used his works reduced to 
sficilcgia and enchiridia. The Book of Sentences called 
him master. St. Thomas Aquinas was the ablest student of 
his doctrines, which through these and many lesser channels 
have permeated thoroughly both Latin and Anglican ideas 
of doctrine. Born at Tagaste, in Africa, of a heathen 
father and the devoutest of Christian mothers, St. Monica, 
passing a most lax youth, and yet a good student ; then a 
teacher of rhetoric in Carthage ; in religious opinion (which 
he held most loosely) a Manichaean ; wearied by his moth- 
er's importunities for his reformation and conversion ; es- 
caping from her to Rome ; sent thence to Milan ; yielding 
to the influence of St. Ambrose ; baptised there ; ordered 
deacon and priest at Carthage ; three years later bishop of 
Hippo ; — he spent his rare talents and energy in defensive 
controversies. The Donatists were then sorety plaguing 
the African Church. The saint held several public dispu- 
tations with them. He also attacked his former co-religion- 
ists, the Manichees. But the greatest contest of all was 
the refutation of the teaching of Pelagius, the British her- 
etic. It shaped and gave consistency to his own theologi- 
cal system, before loosely articulated, but now formed into 
his theory of Predestination, which in the West has become 
the dominant power for fourteen centuries, but has been 
distorted into statements which he would be the first indig- 
nantly to repudiate. His almost passionate enthusiasm for 
the Faith, a power to state with singular clearness the 
inost subtle arguments, his natural pathetfc tone of thought 
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and the polish of his style, made him the most influential, 
as he certainly was the chief constructive theologian of his 
and succeeding ages, till St. John of Damascus, broke the 
way into what is now understood as Systematic Divinity. 

Following his lead, there sprang up a number of brill- 
iant teachers and writers in the Latin Church, chiefly in 
Gaul, though Africa produced her share, all eager contro- 
versialists, who seized the opportunities which the ascend- 
ancy of Christianity was rapidly gaining. Hilary of Poic- 
tiers, Prosper of Aquitaine, Ruffinus of Aquileia, Paulinus 
of Nola, Hilary of Aries, were all in Gallican or Italian 
Europe ; Pacianus in Spain, Orosius in Africa, were active 
in various departments of the Church's work. 

The aged Jerome closed in A.D., 420 a long life of toil 
and strife, much of which was of his own seeking. He 
was the one great biblical scholar of his own and of sue- 
ceeding times. His edition of the Psalms was used for 
our own English Psalter eleven centuries later. He edited 
the old Latin translation of the Bible, the Vetus Itala, and 
then, dissatisfied with it, despite his emendations, he spent 
twenty years on a new version from the Hebrew, which 
gradually supplanted the older one, and is the foundation of 
the present Vulgate. His introductions to the several books 
were the authority for their history and general interpreta- 
tion, and are still of value, since he had the aid of the 
learned Rabbis under whom he studied Hebrew. Beneath 
his irascible temper there lay a sturdy character, devout and 
tender, which retained for him the friendships he made. 
Many, whom he never saw face to face, wrote to him for 
spiritual counsel. The Lad}' Paulina and her daughters 
followed him from Rome to Bethlehem, and established 
there a religious house. St. Augustine refused to accept a 
challenge to a fine quarrel with him. But, as the Church 
has never put forth a form of sound words for the use of 
angry men, and since he often decided that he had a right 
to be angry, he had to enrich his lexicon with the proper 
words on his own judgment of their fitness, and he did it. 
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The Eastern Church had now the greatest orator she 
has ever produced, John of Constantinople, surnamed 
Chrysostom. Profounder theologians, but no sounder or 
more practical teachers have ever graced the preacher's 
chair. No one has ever used the graces of oratory more 
freely and yet has so thoroughly subordinated them to the 
purposes of this great office. He spent three years in a 
thorough study of Holy Scriptures under a master whose 
rationalistic tendencies bore bitter fruit for the Church in 
other pupils, but he remained untainted. Simple in words, 
plain, direct in his censures of the sins he daily saw in 
Antioch, where he was presbyter for twelve years, 1 he was 
always listened to with delight by Jew and heretic as well 
as by the christian. When he was transferred to Constant- 
inople his ascetic character, his reduction of the patriarchal 
household to apostolic simplicity, his alms to charities and 
hospitals won for him the title of the " Almoner Bishop." 
As a popular preacher and no courtier, he was thrown into 
opposition to the court, whose vices invited reproof. When, 
then, the Patriarch of Alexandria seized upon the pretext 
St. John gave by housing courteously some Egyptian 
monks who came to him with their grievances, he found 
the court ready to aid him in an attack upon St. John. At 
a mock council, whose jurisdiction St. John refused, he was 
banished upon trivial accusations, only to be recalled 
merely to avert a popular insurrection on his behalf. At a 
more opportune moment he was seized and hurried off. 
He had the magnanimity to prevent his friends from in- 
citing another riot, and was gotten away into a cruel exile, 
where" he died in consequence of barbarous treatment. His 
friends formed a schism which was only healed when his 
body was brought back to Constantinople, and communion 
between this see and Alexandria was restored when, twenty 

1 They " swore terribly in Antioch." Of the twenty-one sermons on 
the Statues, which he preached at a time of great excitement, fifteen end, 
no matter what the text was originally, with a very earnest adjuration "to 
quit swearing." 
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years later, Cyril placed his name in the Diptychs> His 
legacy to the Church was two-fold. He laid down the true 
lines of homiletic preaching ; he rearranged into perma- 
nent form the liturgy of the East and gave it to the Eastern 
Church for perpetual use. 1 

Let us here sum up the gains at this point. What had 
the Fathers accomplished? Working on lines and for pur- 
poses which were common, but for peoples whose racial 
tendencies did not harmonize each with the other ; for the 
noblest cause ever committed to mortal men, they were 
laboring in one Catholic Church, but without collusion or 
loss of personal freedom, and these were the results. In 
three hundred years, by steadfast non-resistance to hatred 
and persecution, and by equally steadfast adherence to the 
gospel they preached, through them the Church had practi- 
cally triumphed. Paganism was still in the ascendant nu- 
merically, but sacrifices had ceased. Wherever the gospel 
triumphed, society was purified and filled with a new life 
and energy. Literature fulfilled a nobler mission. The 
flagrant commission of vice was repressed, and purity and 
holiness of life was a practical fact, and not a heathen 
dream. The pagans who struggled against this victo- 
rious foe, borrowed from it all the weapons they could use 
against it. Porphyry, the most dangerous of the libellers 
of the Faith, practised much of the christian life. Liban- 
ius, the blameless philosopher, was the friend of great 
bishops. Apollonius of Tyana, the charlatan wonder-worker, 
parodied the real spiritual work of the Church's exorcist. 
The Neo-Platonist but dressed up the ideas of his master in 
robes borrowed from christian theology or from Alexand- 
rian Judaism, and quoted Homer with a reverence due to 
Holy Writ. The true Neo-Platonist was a Justin Martyr or 
a Clement of Alexandria, who traced, in the splendid dreams 
of the pupils of Socrates, the striving after that purer phil- 
osophy which the Eternal Word had revealed, and taught 

1 The liturgy of St. Basil is used on stated days. Of course, the dissent- 
ing Nestorians have their liturgy. 
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that they were prophets to a people who could not receive 
the dazzling light of a full philosophy, for the fulness of the 
time had not yet come. 

Society was far from perfect, but it was a christianizing 
society. The state was far from fulfilling all its duties, but 
accepting the Mosaic law as its true model, it was remold- 
ing the civil law, and was no longer a heathen rroXireia. 
Literature was not purged or spiritual — will it ever be ? — 
but it was filled with new aims, taught better lessons, and 
lifted up the thoughts and aspirations of its readers to 
nobler ideas. 

The Nicene Creed, with the necessarv additions made 
by the Council of Constantinople had established the fund- 
amentals of the Faith. But heresy had raised many new 
questions in metaphysics as well as theology, and these 
bore much danger to the peace of the Church. 

Nestorius of Constantinople, one of the cleverest pupils of 
the rationalizing Theodore of Mopsuetia, had accepted his 
master's ideas on the Incarnation, and \irged them with all 
the weight of his position. The conflict came to an open 
issue when on Christmas Day he rebuked the preacher for 
setting forth the* old Church doctrine. The excitement was 
great and sides were promptly taken by different parties in 
Constantinople. The opponents of Nestorius appealed to 
Cyril of Alexandria. Apart from the jealousy between the 
two sees the Alexandrian saw full cause for alarm and equal 
justification for interfering. He has been severely faulted 
for his conduct of the controversy, and for his methods of 
winning the final victory at Ephesus. There is not so much 
to admire in his private character. He might doubtless 
have led a more severely ascetic life, but he could not 
have shown himself a sounder theologian, and it is for his 
work in this that he rightly bears the title of saint. He in- 
herited the turbulent, headstrong characteristics of his un- 
cle and predecessor in the see — Theophilus. But with all 
his high temper and overbearing conduct he had a practical 
good sense that led him to take in good part the rebukes. 
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of faithful friends who, like Isidore of Pelusium, did not 
spare his faults. 1 

His temperament made him delight in an affray of this 
sort. He had the theological instinct, and saw that now 
the Faith of the Church was as dependent upon the term 
©eorotfo? as it had been upon the 'O/uoouo-109 in the Arian 
contest. He was, too, an able statesman, who did not dis- 
dain to obtain aid from every source, and he had the ad- 
dress to win the favor of the Byzantine court under the 
very shadow of Nestorius' throne. When at last, after 
much letter-writing and proposing of anathemas and coun- 
ter anathemas, the cause was brought before the Council of 
Ephesus, Cyril had the skill to throw Nestorius and his 
adherents into a false position, and to have the session he 
presided over recognized as the true Council. Therefore he 
summoned Nestorius to appear and answer, and upon his 
refusal he forced the debates to an issue before John the 
Patriarch of Antioch, who was delaying and playing for 
time, chose to reach Ephesus. The management of the 
Council and its results, if in some details Cyril is to be con- 
demned was bold, able, and successful. It gave much dis- 
satisfaction at first, especially in Asia Minor, but as soon as 
Cyril saw that the consequences were now irreversible, he 
made a concordat with the justly offended John of Antioch, 
and averted, by his straightforward concessions, a part of 
the threatened schism. To him is rightly due a place 
among the five Fathers of original theological genius. His 
opponent was defective, not only in theological insight, but: 
also in political capacity. One of the best of the adherents 
of Nestorius was Theodoret of Cyrus, who clung faithfully 
to the side he had chosen, till twenty years later, he was- 
compelled at Chalcedon to yield. He was nearly the equal 
of Cyril in debate, was an honorable antagonist, and really 
failed only in capacity to publicly manage the side he de- 
fended. 



1 It is largely from Isidore's strong remonstrances and sharp rebukes 
that the popular estimate of Cyril's character is formed — and distorted. 

H 
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The Council of Chalcedon marks a transition in literary 
activity. The crisis which called forth in men all the truth 
and courage in their souls, and forced them to act for con- 
science' sake, had passed away. There was the same 
energy, but it was frittered away. The two centuries and a 
half from St. Cyril's death to the death of St. John of Da- 
mascus, is barren of great men, both in the Church and in 
the secular world. Compilation and exposition took the 
place of original work. The greatest and noblest example 
of this spirit is shown in the codification of the imperial 
laws. There were thf-ee distinct causes concurrently produc- 
ing this result in the East as early as A.D., 470. The Church 
had passed out of the aggressive missionary stage into 
the national and constructive phase of her career. But the 
politics of the Byzantine court were not at all fitted to help 
forward the national religious life. The intrigues and jeal- 
ousies of the three great patriarchates lowered the tone and 
hurt the unifying power of the Church. Next, the outcome 
of the Synod at Ephesus was to throw off from the Church 
the large body of Nestorians. Chalcedon not only did not 
conciliate them, but also by its positive definitions led on to 
the Eutychian secession. The generation which followed 
strove for the occupancy of the sees as they fell vacant, or 
as they could be emptied of their canonical occupants. 
Councils and counter Synods, intrigues and jealousies con- 
sumed energies which ought to have been given to nobler 
themes. The great work of this period appeared under a 
falsified date and name. To the convert of St. Paul, Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite, was attributed this very remarkable 
work on mystical theology, written probably from a Mo- 
nophysite view, and indirectly for controversial purposes, 
but on so lofty a level and with such devoutness that it 
gradually won recognition from the Catholics also. 

The chief writers (A.D., 451-526) were controversial- 
ists, occupied some in finding under political auspices points 
of agreement, others as eagerly accentuating the points of 
disagreement between contending parties. The Chalce- 
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donian decrees were a stone of stumbling to the one and a 
rock of vantage to the other party. The Emperors, aware 
of the harm both to the Empire and to the Church, sought 
for some mode of composing the strife. Zeno the Isaurian 
urged it in his "Encyclical" and later in his " Henoticon." 
Justinian, fifty years later, for the division was as bitter 
then as ever, tried by secret compact with Vigilius, the first 
Pope who ever attended a general Council, and by finesse 
to persuade the fifth general Council to practically undo, 
while professing to establish, the Chalcedonian decisions (A. 
D., 553). He failed and wrecked the Pope, whom he tried, 
when the unfortunate ecclesiastic was between the upper 
millstone of the Catholic party and the nether millstone of 
court diplomacy, to coerce into a wretched compliance to 
the compact. These politico-ecclesiastical troubles alone 
would have compelled literary sterility. Monachism, too, 
was a hindrance, although it was now at its best in the 
East. In its cloisters were men who debated the absorbing 
questions of the day, and then rushed forth with more than 
holy zeal to fight for the Faith ; and there were also gentler 
souls who quietly carried on their humble toil of copying. 
The monasteries fulfilled in part the function of the modern 
printing press. Little original work was done, but much 
copying and compilation was executed in secluded cells by 
successive generations of skillful penmen. 1 The life itself 
was sufficient to deaden the ambitions of any but most mas- 
terful spirits. There was more demand for polemical 
works. The historians were apt to begin with Adam and 
to weary of their work long before they could reach their 
own day. The old prohibition of reading pagan liter- 
ature, strictly enforced by the early Church, was a dead 
letter. The style of those who attempted to write for 

1 We are tempted here to sketch the day's work of the copyist. The 
debt we owe him is the same in kind we owe — but with to him the addition 
of a personal interest — to the editor, compositor, and proof-reader com- 
bined. We have before us as we write a brown sheet of parchment, which 
exhibits very markedly the duties, the skill, the oversights, and the short- 
comings of the monastic editor-copyist. 
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amusement or for hire, was absurdly pompous, as in the 
case of several realistic scribblers of romance. Poets strove 
to be so absolutely perfect in their prosody that they had 
not wit enough left to put other but the flattest ideas into> 
their polished lines. The hymn writers alone seemed to 
have a slight tincture of poetry left in them. The expand- 
ing liturgical offices are not in the best taste, but showed to 
the people the best models of the current style. 

The West fared better in that it escaped the demoraliza- 
tion of the eastern part of the Empire. It had begun to 
take political care of itself. The Synods held in Gaul at 
this time, and the chroniclers, tell of the sad losses and de- 
vastation inflicted by the Goth, Frank, and Hun. Just 
at the point when the Church's educational and ele- 
vating influence began to be felt, came the destructive in- 
cursions of the barbarians, some of whom, half christian- 
ized and holding Arian tenets, did no less harm than their 
pagan fellow tribes. The dogmatic faith had been fought 
for and won in the East. The results, humanizing, elevat- 
ing, were now to be applied under the severest of tests. The 
officers who had the diplomatic service of the Gothic king- 
doms in Southern Europe, along the line from Spain to Pan- 
nonia, were educated Gallic or Italian Catholics. Boethius, 
called sometimes the Last of the Fathers, was the foremost 
officer in the service of Theodoric. It was a time for quiet 
training and for sowing seeds of a better culture, rather 
than for the exhibition of great literary talent. Now, too, 
began the invaluable work of the earlier monastic orders. 
Their task was a triple one : to teach and preach, to set the 
best example as agriculturists, and to copy and preserve 
works, christian and classic, which but for their care would 
perish. From them were drawn the ablest bishops of the 
Western Church ; by them the schools were kept alive in 
Europe till Charlemagne took them, as the duty of the state 
through the Church. The results of the purifying and up- 
lifting accomplished in the past were now to be popular- 
ized and disseminated so that they should become a part* 
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a. most important part, of the common treasury of know- 
ledge and of morals. The steadfastness of the men to 
whom this task was entrusted, is, with all their weakness 
at times, their glory and the proof of the power of the 
Faith they were bringing before the wild tribes that burst 
upon Central and Southern Europe. 

The breaking up of the old order and the introduction 
of the new, with the remolding it had to offer, in the midst 
of rumors, alarms, and fearsome realities of barbarous war- 
fare, sets forth the vitality of the religion which bore these 
gifts, not as its foremost blessings but as its consequent 
graces. The work was to teach the Faith of the Gospel ; 
to establish the uuchangeableness of its truths ; to com- 
plete the Church's organization among half-civilized tribes 
flushed with victories won from those who were offering 
them these boons. It was done on racial lines, and as far 
as its aggressiveness and faithfulness to the deposit permit- 
ted, on the lines of least resistance. Slowly, often appar- 
ently beaten back, yet returning again and again to the 
task, Christianity mastered Europe, while the Eastern Church 
was as steadily losing before the Arab, Saracen, and Seljuck 
arms the lands she had christianized. The West, from 
time to time, joined in the theological disputes that so 
wasted the energy of the East, but it was not troubled by 
them. Its genius was not metaphysical and disputative. It 
was organizing, didactic, administrative. 

We have placed the limit of the proper application of the 
title " Fathers " at the time of St. John of Damascus. He 
gathered up the patristic teachings in so masterly a manner 
that the Oriental Church has scarcely varied the words of 
his definitions on the fundamentals of the Faith, and these 
have passed into the summaries which the toilfull school- 
men of the West constructed through five succeeding cen- 
turies. He, at least, is entitled to the appellation, though it 
may be denied to later Doctors. 

Our sketch is imperfect, but we have shown how the 
first two groups of patriotic toilers lifted up the speech of 
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the people, purged and added new grace to it, and injected 
new and grander ideas than it ever had had before. Beside,, 
they re-shaped the inner meaning of certain words neces- 
sary to express the fundamental formulae which defined the 
wonderful Gospel they taught. The third group fought out 
the great battle of the Truth against the rationalism that 
attacked it both within and without the Church. The last 
group of Doctors put into proper form for the people the 
gains of the past. 

They were great in their conception of the glorious 
trust committed to them ; great in the faith by which they 
strove for it without counting the cost ; great in what they 
accomplished. To some it was given to be consummate 
leaders ; to others to be able lieutenants. To all it was 
given in turn to stamp christian truth and right ideas upon 
their generation. They were above it, but in touch with it, 
in its meagre science, its philosophy, and in its superstitions 
too. These were the best hold they had upon the hearts and 
lives of their audiences, who trusted them yet a step further, 
as they were both in full accord in all preceding points of 
belief. Emphatically men of their times, they were its 
teachers, its leaders, its unacknowledged masters. 

And we ? We cannot escape them. By christian hered- 
ity the Creed they gave us is defended by their definitions,, 
is expounded in words and phrases they remolded. The 
organization they received and worked under we hold as 
necessary. The lines of policy they tested and of which 
they prove the worth, we must follow out. We confess the 
same Creed, we are under the same apostolic order. We 
teach it in their terms, we think their thoughts, we pray 
their prayers, we worship in the one unchangeable Faith 
they, under God, unchangeably established. 

A. A. Benton, 



